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THE 


SONG OF THE INFINITE 


PRELUDE 


HE secret of a great life is, Letting in the 
Infinite. 

Great men are not those of high place, 
wide reputation, or extraordinary natural ability, 
but those who go about their tasks surcharged 
with “‘a Power not of themselves.”’ The com- 
mon estimate of persons is wholly erroneous. The 
Napoleons, Shakespeares, and Goethes are bubbles 
on a crested wave; a racial volcano has upthrown 
them; all the while a peasant in a hut may be 
intrinsically greater than they, if his heart is wired 
to the central suns. ‘The first shall be last. 

When we grasp what true greatness is, we see it is 
for each of us. It has nothing to do with the gifts of 
nature or with the caprice of fortune. The River of 
Life flows through the street; any man may drink. 

Self-reliance is littleness; greatness consists in 
being a vessel containing the Infinite, a tool used 
by the Infinite, a bit of wire heated white-hot 
by passing through it the current from the dynamo 
of the Infinite. 


THE INFINITE ENVIRONMENT 


(THE Infinite clasps us. We move through it, 
as a fish moves through the water. It up- 
bears and enfolds us as the air bears and enfolds 
the bird. 
[3] 
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Our little globe is a speck of dust from the boot 
of Orion; our solar concerns a passing sigh of 
the Seven Sisters. 

Our bodies arise magically from the dust, stir 
and fume a few days, and sink back to the dust 
from which they came. Our spirits are wrinkles 
upon the lake surface of the Eternal Consciousness. 

Herbert Spencer saw how the entirety of knowl- 
edge is enveloped in the Unknowable. Carlyle 
spoke of the sea of Nescience, upon which all our 
science floats as a mere superficial film. By the 
shore of that sea Newton seemed to himself to be 
but picking up a few pebbles. To the eye of 
Keats, 


“Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


THE INFINITE THE SOURCE OF LIFE, 
FORCE, AND THOUGHT 


HE Infinite is the reservoir from which the 
finite and visible emerge. All things that are 
seen are but shadows of things unseen. The sky 
feeds the earth. Humanity, with all its concerns, 
is a little spring bubbling up from the subter- 
ranean Infinite. 

The Infinite is the source of Life. From it pro- 
ceeds the power that drives the sap in the tree and 
stains the asphodel. The Infinite leaks out, and 
wriggles in the fish, crawls in the reptile, flies in 
the bird, bleats in the sheep, and thinks in man, 
until the leak is stopped, and the lump of matter, 
no longer animated, falls again into the mold. 

The Infinite is the home of Force. Electricity, 
heat, light, physical dynamic, and chemic affinity 
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are but forth-puttings of its energy, pulses of its 
heart. 

The Infinite is the dwelling of Thought. Proph- 
ets are lightnings from its blue; genius its dew 
and rain. Socrates heard its whisper. Shake- 
speare wrote its rhythm. Beethoven caught its 
music. Leonardo saw its form dim outlined under 
the skirts of the visible. 


THE INFINITE THE SOURCE OF HEALTH OF MIND 
AND BODY 


HE Infinite is the environment of souls. As 
such we call it God. Around our mind is 
his mind; around our love his love. 

Nature is God’s body. As nature is the source 
of bodily, so is God the source of spiritual, health. 
The best physician is Dr. Vis Medicatrix Nature. 
The ocean, its brine and sand; the earth, its 
grass and rivers; the atmosphere, its breezes and 
sunshine, — these constitute his corps of nurses. 
Dip your body in the sea, drink of the hillside 
spring, set your bare feet in the sands, sleep in the 
mountain air, and nature’s vital force penetrates 
you. 

God is the cure of souls. He is fresh air and 
pure water to the spirit of man. If you would be 
unplagued by ennui, healed of the itch of doubt, 
cleansed from impurity, radiant with life force, 
buoyant, healthy and at peace with destiny, let 
in God! 
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IMPOTENCE IN LITERATURE 


HE trouble with mankind is weakness, not 

over-strength. It is a poor, fever-gripped 
humanity we find in modern literature. Every 
page shrieks or mutters with impotent delirium. 
The spectacle we find in the pages of Ibsen, 
d’Annunzio, Sudermann, Maupassant, and Maeter- 
linck is strong only when it is sad, magnificent 
only in its touches of pensive bitterness, awaken- 
ing in us no nobleness except a divine pity, — 
some such impression as falls upon us from the 
eyeless sockets of the Coliseum or from the bat- 
haunted temple-brow at Pzstum. These writers 
hold the mirror up to life, we say. But can this 
be life? Is the glory of man to be found only in 
tragedy? Grand indeed is our race, its struggles 
and dreams, but only as the ruins of Karnak and 
Luxor are grand. 


IMPOTENCE THE ROOT OF SIN 


Our difficulty is impotence. Too much vital- 

ity? too much passion? No man ever had 
enough. Our passion trails its flower in the 
slime, not because it grows too strong, but be- 
cause it lacks vigor to raise its bloom toward. 
heaven. Love knows no crime but too little love. 
It is the dull razor that cuts. Sickly rose plants 
are the ones attacked by vermin. Impurity never 
comes from too much love, but from a morbid 
and sickly sort, while a love whose tap-root strikes 
down into the Infinite purifies itself, ““even as he 
is pure.” Half-dead souls secrete poison, where 
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sunlit souls, strong in the outdoor field of God, 
make honey. Our eyes see adulteries, hates, and 
disgusting things, because there is a worm in the 
core of our souls. The pure in heart see God. 

My hand is lame because my heart is dry. No 
one can do good work without a flaming spirit. 
To exuberant vitality there is no such thing as 
work; it is all play. The joy and pay are found 
in the doing; we seek no reward. Duty is done 
as a child plays, free and glad. So we see the 
kingdom of God, because we become as little 
children. 

Oh, the thorn and burden, the falling hope and 
wing-clipped longing, the muck of commonplace 
and ruck of things, the ashes of burnt enthusiasms, 
crumpled rose-leaves of disillusion and fallen 
palaces of dreams! Is this life? Is it not some 
drugged and wandering alienation of life? 


SUBSTITUTES FOR LIFE 


(THE gospel of Jesus proposes to give us life. 

And that is the last thing the world expects 
from it. It has been conventionalized into sterility. 
It has been made the war-cry of factional opinions. 
It has been dried and molded into prison walls 

for the mind, irksome cells for the free spirit. 

Instead of life, Jesus is presumed to give us a 
substitute for life — religion. Jesus never men- 
tioned religion; it was farthest from his thought. 
Life is the term he used. The very etymology of 
the word “religion” is false, with its suggestion 
of “binding.” Life does not bind, it frees — the 
Son shall make you free. It is an inspiration, not 
a constraint. If it is a law, it is a law as gravita- 
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tion is a law, a mode of force—never as a statute 
is a law. 


THE POSTPONEMENT OF LIFE 
EDIEVALISM simply postponed life. De- 


spairing of any fulness here, it adjourned 
hope beyond the grave. But its heaven has faded. 
As the conception of the sky as a tent-roof, be- 
yond which lay the New Jerusalem, has disap- 
peared with our discovery of its measureless 
distances, so its Holy City has been dissolved 
into infinite suburbs. A future glory cannot 
satisfy a present need. If the kingdom of heaven 
is to have any dynamic at all, it must be “at hand.” 
The soul that thirsteth for the living God cannot 
be content with a mere past historical Saviour 
and a mere future, day-of-judgment God. 


WOODEN IMITATION OF LIFE 


"THE theology of yesterday with its intellectual 

postulates and exact moralities has ceased to 
interest us. As to your natures of the Trinity 
and theories of the atonement and interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, we simply do not care. Go 
talk to the antiquaries. What this age wants is 
power; and you cannot grind it out of your logic- 
will or confect it among your orthodoxies. 


WHAT THE HEART WANTS 


(THE deep heart of to-day cares nothing for the 

moralities and respectabilities. Your institu- 
tions and their rules, huge steam-engines whose 
rods and wheels are living men, whose steam is the 
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breath of dead men, — we never made them, — 
let them roll on and grind us limb from limb! 
With a consciousness of spiritual impotence, just 
to contemplate morality repels us into further 
bitterness. There is a sort of comfort in repeat- 
ing the gibes of Bernard Shaw, the ashen elo- 
quence of d’Annunzio, the naive hopelessness of 
Ibsen; it is the joy of self-expression. 

If we ask bread, will you give us a stone? We 
want no morality; we want that power within 
whose fragrance is morality. The human heart 
is as voracious in its desires as the Deity who 
made it in his likeness. We ask, not money but 
the bank, not gold but the gold mine, not God’s 
laws, nor God’s gifts, nor God’s blessings, but 
God himself; the Infinite. 

Preach not to us! It is poetry we want, and 
not counsel. Rend the heavens and bring us a 
strip of angel-scented sky; make it to rain upon 
us and thunder and break into sunshine; but do 
not pelt a breaking heart with withered leaves of 
maxims. 

Command us no more to pour when our cup is 
empty; to be fragrant when our lilies droop in 
the porch; to shine when the altar fire is cold and 
dead; nor to bring our starved hearts to sit at 
your Barmecide banquet of words! 


ENDLESS VERSUS ETERNAL 


TERNAL life, meaning endless duration, is a 

crime of the Maker against his creatures, if 

human kind is to be always as it is. Why should 

this failure be prolonged? But if you know of 

any life, eternal in quality, rich and thrilling with 
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primal joy, greening in perpetual spring, then 
come and let us talk! 

It is precisely this eternal quality of life we gain 
by letting in the Infinite. This is life, not religion. 
The Pharisees had religion; Jesus had life. Re- 
ligion is something you get; life is something 
that gets you. Religion points you to heaven; 
life lets heaven into you. 


STRUGGLING VERSUS LETTING 


WE are simply to let in the Infinite. We are 
not to seek it, any more than we seek air; 
nor to struggle for it, any more than we struggle 
to let the light into the window. We open our 
mouths and the air rushes in; we raise the shade 
and in streams the sun. That is absolutely all 
there is to it. “Loving God,” said Bushnell, 
“is but letting God love us.” . Nature abhors a 
vacuum; when the door is opened, the air enters; 
when the soul is opened, God flows in. He clasps 
us as intimately as the air; he is banked up 
against our locked hearts, as the waters behind 
a dam; he impinges upon our closed love, as the 
sun’s rays shower upon the fastened shutter. 


REAL PRAYER VERSUS CHEAP PRAYER 


QuR lives are sealed because they are prayer- 

less. To pray is to open the window for 
the Infinite. When there is no conscious and 
habitual communion with God, the avenues of 
entrance to the soul become clogged by worry, 
doubt, despair, lust, and self-pity. Hence all our 
tragedy. 
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Prayer is truest when most silent — the hart at 
the water brook, the flower raising its head to the 
sun. Spend but one hour in real contemplation 
of God, in genuine self-surrender to infinite Love 
and Goodness, and see how many follies and 
scales of evil will fall from your consciousness. 


LIFE TRANSFORMED 


HY do we talk of seeking God when it is 

written, “‘Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock”? We try to find him while he is come 
to seek and save us; let us stand still and be 
found! It is a strange and insane cry: “Oh 
that I knew where I might find him!” when all 
the while he Stretches his arms out before us. 


4 Se is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
eet.” 


The solution of the problem of life is to let him 
in. My burdens are heavy, but to him they are 
feather-light. My pitchy doubts melt away be- 
neath the lessive flood of his presence. My leaden 
cup glows and pulses like the Holy Grail. My 
humdrum task blends as a sweet, low note with 
the harmonies of heaven. Ideals are swept clear 
of clouds and glisten pure as stars. ‘The body 
helps the soul as a golden vase enriches the wine. 
Desires mount up clean and strong. Love laughs 
in the smile of God. Memory stands bathed in 
the tender light of his forgiveness. ‘The present 
is full of youth. The future, the grave, is beauti- 
ful with “‘the light of setting suns.” 

All this is life transformed. I can no more 
attain unto it by my own power than I can lift 
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myself by my boot-straps. But I spread my sail 
to his breezes and am borne along. 

Many years ago, in the darkness of antiquity, 
there was a strange tribe, the Jews, and over 
them arose a strange king, David, who had been 
a shepherd — a king whose reign was the type of 
the Messiah’s reign; a poet whose marvelous crea- 
tions, three thousand years after his death, furnish 
the hymnology of Christendom; a genius whose 
grasp of the form in which we are to conceive 
of our relations with the Infinite has survived 
a hundred philosophies and a myriad religious 
systems; a seer whose eye has been a telescope 
for humanity and brought the mystic stellar truths 
of God into familiar nearness; a singer whose 
songs seem brought from heaven and have lighted 
the candles of hope in all the dark valleys of 
human experience, singing hope into broken hearts 
and expectation into the tomb; a man who, 
though weak to the point of crime and turbulent 
to the edge of violence, was still, in the core of 
him, ‘‘a man after God’s own heart.” 

We can never apprehend God through reason. 
Only by poetry and music do we touch the Infi- 
nite. ‘‘See deep enough,” says Carlyle, “‘and you 
see musically; the heart of nature being every- 
where music, if you can only reach it.” 

The One Hundred and Third Psalm is the Song 
of the Infinite. 
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LESS the Lord, O my soul: and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender 
mercies ; 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; 
so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

The Lord executeth righteousness and judg- 
ment for all that are oppressed. 

He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts 
unto the children of Israel. 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

He will not always chide: neither will he keep 
his anger for ever. 

He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquities. 

For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 

As far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
he removed our transgressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth 
that we are dust. 
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As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth. 

For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children; 

To such as keep his covenant, and to those 
that remember his commandments to do them. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening 
unto the voice of his word. 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers 
of his, that do his pleasure. 

Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of 
his dominion: bless the Lord, O my soul. 


PSALM Ciii. 
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MONTE ROSA 


HE Gornergrat is a high, barren rock near 
Zermatt, in Switzerland. A little company 
of us-stood, one summer day, on its sum- 

mit. We huddled together, and wrapped our 
cloaks well about us, for it was cold. We were 
above the line of vegetation. Winter eternal was 
about us. We looked down the cliff upon five 
glaciers. All ground, from our feet to the horizon, 
were chill mountain summits. There was the 
Matterhorn, a dark gash in the blue sky. There 
were snow-streaked Lyskam and Castor and Pol- 
lux and the rest. But broad and pure white 
above the others was the highest elevation of all, 
Monte Rosa. As the sun set it blushed pink 
while its fellow peaks were in the shade, and 
justified its name. 

What Monte Rosa is among the Alps, the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm is among the songs of 
the Psalter. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


F all the psalms together make a grand sym- 

phony, this psalm is the Voice. 

“Save me, O God; for the waters are come in 
unto my soul. I sink in deep mire. . .. My 
throat is dried. Mine eyes fail while I wait for 
my God.” (Ixix.) That is the wail of a violin. 
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“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion.” 
(exxxvii.) That is the mourning of the violoncello. 

“Blessed be the Lord my strength, which 
teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to 
fight.” (cxliv.) That is the trumpet. 

“The Lord is my shepherd.” (xxiii.) That is 
the pastoral flute. 

The One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm with 
its one hundred and seventy-six verses, all in 
platoons, is a chanting procession of priests and 
acolytes. 

The last psalm is a crashing finale of cymbal, 
organ, trumpet, and drum. 

And above all, sounding clear and sweet and 
high, like Walther’s Prize Song over the din of 
the chorus in The Mastersingers, rings out this 
One Hundred and Third, as if it were the voice 
of some great tenor, who, like Mario, 


“Could woo with a tenor note 
A soul from purgatory.” 


THE WARDROBE 


F the Treasury of David be a wardrobe for the 
soul, this psalm is the white garment. In this 
book you find a robe for any mood. Here is sack- 
cloth for penitence, and armor for battle, and 
sacerdotal gowns for ceremony, and flowered coats 
for joy; but the One Hundred and Third is pure 
white, not a speck of complaint, nor a stain of 
doubt, nor a rent of impatience, nor the blood- 
splash of a curse upon it. 
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PECULIARITIES 


T has many peculiarities. Containing as many 

verses as there are letters in the Hebrew alpha- 

bet, it is adapted to be committed to memory, a 
rosary of praise. 

Each verse is of the same length. 

Each verse is divided into two equal parts; fit 
to be sung “‘with sweet antiphony of young and* 
old.” 

It is divided into two strophes; the first of ten, 
the second of twelve verses. The first is sub- 
divided into two parts of five verses each; the 
second into three parts of four verses each. 

It is no ragged outcry of a torn heart. It is 
serene meditation, carefully worded, mused upon, 
and selected; wrought as skilfully as a sonnet of 
Southey or a terza-rima of Dante. Though it is 
real thought and genuine emotion, yet it is scru- 
pulously edited. The psalmist’s heart grew it, but 
his mind criticized and arranged its wording, and 
his taste shaped it. 

Many of the psalms are like diamonds, with 
slight flaws; this is of “purest ray serene,” with- 
out any least touch of imprecation. 


A PRAYER WITHOUT A REQUEST 


[It is a prayer of pure praise. There is no ask- 
ing in it. 

It is common to imagine that when we pray we 
must be ever begging. If we do not really desire 
anything, we invent wants, or fall back upon the 
platitudes we have heard others use. We assume 
that if we stop talking we stop praying. 
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But among our truest prayers are those of 
simple silence. Only to feel God is to pray. Just 
to shut our chamber door upon all men, and to 
open our heart’s door to the Spirit, just for him 
to come in and sup with us and we with him, 
just to bloom in his light, to awaken to love in 
his warmth, to forget to ask, because we are 
submerged by the fulness of what we have, this 
also is prayer. 


ORIENTATION 


(THERE were five of us boys at home. When 

we would come from school, we would each 
range through the house calling ‘‘Mother!” We 
did not want anything in particular from her — 
only to know where she was; then we went on 
about our play. But we were distressed if we 
could not locate mother. 

So every day we may locate God. It is to get 
firm hold of our sun, so that all day we may swing 
in our due orbits as harmonious planets, true 
‘heavenly bodies.” 

After days of fog and cloud, when the skies 
clear, the sailors find a star and true their course; 
thus is prayer the orientation of the soul. 
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THE MOTIFS OF THE SONG 


“ Bless the Lord!” (verse 1). 


OW can I bless One who is infinitely 

loftier than myself? We can understand 

how a father may bless his child, or a 
priest may bless a suppliant, as Isaac blessed 
Jacob, and Jesus blessed little children; but how 
can the process be reversed, and the inferior bless 
the superior ? 

The word “‘bless” has a curious etymological 
history. Originally it came probably from a 
word (blodison) which meant “‘to make bloody,” 
that is, to consecrate, as an altar, by sprinkling 
with blood. There was another word (blissen) in 
use at the same time which was the verb form of 
the noun “bliss” (t. e. “‘to bliss,” or to cause to 
be blissful). As the language grew, the noun 
“bliss” lost its verb form and, in its stead, took 
“to bless.” Thus “to bless” connotes either 
“blood” or “bliss” according to the context. 

When a superior blesses an inferior, he devotes 
him to bliss, gives him some charm or wish or 
ceremony that shall bring him happiness; thus 
the priest blesses the people, God blesses a man, 
etc. This is the “bliss” idea. 

The “blood” idea appears when we “bless” 
a thing, as holy water, an amulet, a church, etc. 
It is as if we consecrated such things by the figu- 
rative blood-sprinkling. 
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From this the notion in the word has extended 
to mean the setting apart or consecration of a 
person in our thought as an object of reverence; 
hence, merely to revere, adore, worship, or praise. 
Thus Luther translates the words in question 
“Praise the Lord, O my soul”? (Lobe den Herrn). 
To “bless the Lord,” then, is to revere and praise 
him. 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within 
me!” (verse 1). 


(THE psychologists divide “all that is within 
me” into three parts: the will, the sensibility, 
and the intellect. 

Let my will bless the Lord by seeking persist- 
ently to find and parallel his will! Let me choose 
what is right always, instantly, without considera- 
tion, reasoning, as to expediency or speculation as 
to results! The will is strengthened and trued by 
military obedience; it should move at the com- 
mand of Ought as the soldier obeys his superior 
officer. Nothing strengthens our hold on God 
like the habit of swift obedience. 

It is better to have an orthodox will for 
a helm than to have an orthodox creed for a 
pennant. 

It is only by the will that we make any genuine 
progress in character. The intelligence may con- 
stantly develop and the affections become more 
refined, and all the while the real character of 
the man, his spiritual worth and stature, may as 
steadily degenerate. 

In an ocean liner every part of the ship is going 
in the same direction — except one, the screw. 
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The leviathan all moves west because the pro- 
peller persistently moves east. Progress equals 
protest, resistance, refusal. What the screw is 
to the steamer the will is to the man. His real 
progress is measured by his refusal power. Here 
is the deep secret in Jesus’ sentence, ‘Take up 
the cross, and follow me.” “Take up the cross,” 
deny oneself, push against the currents of de- 
sire, discipline and command self, —that is the 
screw. ‘‘Follow me,’ — that is the direction we 
take when the propeller works. 

In these days we are learning that the only 
religion for a mature mind is one that utterly 
rejects all authority over the intellect; the honest 
mind of an adult age must be absolutely untram- 
meled. ‘This, however, is half of the truth; for 
a grown-up intellect is dangerous without a 
grown-up will. A strong, well-developed will is 
essential if we are to have strong, vigorous minds. 
The people would better lie still under priest- 
craft and superstition, and think and believe what 
they are told, if they are to come out into intel- 
lectual freedom and manhood having flabby, 
emasculate, infantine wills. 


Let my sensibility — that is, my affections — 
praise the Lord. 

Love is the life of the soul, and a strong heart 
has many loves. In proportion as the tides of 
cosmic energy run through us we overflow with 
enthusiasms. Of all my loves let my God be the 
King of love! 

The love of God ought to increase the affec- 
tional dynamics of life. There has never been 
love enough in the world. Love cannot sin; love 
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is God; perfect love casts out sin. The sins com- 
monly ascribed to love belong rather to the weak 
will. 

If the love of God rules among all my other 
affections, there is no danger in love. If I find 
myself loving a thing or a person, and that love 
is repugnant to my love to God, then one of two 
things is true: either the affection in question is 
a wrong one and to be weeded out, or my notion 
of God is a wrong one and needs bettering. 

For instance, if I find myself loving to rob or 
to murder or to enjoy uncleanness, I know that 
such things can never harmonize with any just 
conception of God’s love. But when the celibate 
priest discovers the love of woman in him and 
regards it as sinful, when the Puritan considers 
the enjoyment of a work of art a temptation of 
the devil, when play and laughter and pure amuse- 
ment are looked on as not exactly consistent with 
worship, the trouble in these instances is certainly 
with one’s notion of God. 

For the idea of God ought to grow in us as all 
else in us grows. The God of manhood should 
be maturer than the God of childhood; the God 
we now worship has a different character from 
the God adored by the middle ages. More ac- 
curately, though God remains the same, our ap- 
prehension of him constantly enlarges. Many 
of the spiritual tragedies of adult life result from 
the grown man retaining the infantile notion of 
God; for we cannot continue honestly to rever- 
ence an idea of God that has been left behind by 
the ripening of our experience and the expansion 
of our intelligence. We are to “grow in grace” 
as well as in mind, and as we do so we grow “in 
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the knowledge of Christ,” ¢. e. in our conception 
of his character and of his relations to us. 


Let my intellect bless the Lord ! Let all my brain 
be washed by him! Let him permeate me as the 
light fills the crystal. Let my memory and my 
judgment and my imagination be dyed by him 
as the white robe of Sir Galahad was dyed red! 

When on a cold winter day the boy on the farm 
is told to go wash his face, he will just dip the 
tips of his fingers in the water and rub a little 
place on his cheeks, and then run for the towel. 
But when he goes swimming in summer, he strips 
off his clothes and plunges deep into the pond, 
that the flood may search out every pore of him. 
That is the difference between washing and 
washing. 

We must immerse ourselves in God. No little 
Sunday hour will suffice to cleanse a week’s life. 
He must flow daily, hourly through the hidden 
channels of purpose and desire. 

God to the soul is what fresh air is to the house. 
Windows are made for light and air. Some 
housekeepers seem to have an enmity against 
sunshine. They load the window with all man- 
ner of obstacles, — blinds and awnings on the 
outside, and inside shades and heavy curtains 
and lace hangings, — until only poor filtered rays 
and strained breezes can enter. 

Also by our respectabilities we filter the divine 
Spirit. He is strained into us through what thick 
prejudices and meshed conventions ! 

The Church should be the soul’s window, letting 
the light and air of the Infinite into our closed 
and hemmed spirits. But how often is this 
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window stained with forms and ceremonies that 
were meant to embellish but only hinder; and 
curtained, shaded, and obscured by narrowness, 
egotism, pride, fanaticism, and obstinacy ! 

So inside we grow musty, evil germs thrive, and 
the soul’s face becomes peaked. God is the 
water of life, to bathe in as well as to drink. 
When he enwraps and interpenetrates us as the 
air the runner or the water the swimmer, evil 
lusts die as microbes under an antiseptic, ferment- 
ing thoughts grow sweet and sane, doubts dis- 
solve and drop from us, selfishness falls away as 
scales of uncleanness; for he is a “spirit of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


“And forget not all his benefits”’ (verse 2). 


HERE are two kinds of people in the world: 

those who face what they want, and those 
who face what they have. Those whose minds 
dwell on their wants are the unhappy; they that 
turn gratefully to contemplate what they have are 
the happy. 

Happiness is not in the size of the pile of our 
possessions, but in our attitude toward that pile, 
be it great or small. 

What we want is the divisor; what we have is 
the dividend; happiness is the quotient. Hence 
happiness is not a fixed quantity; its size depends 
upon the relation of divisor to dividend. As 
Carlyle tells us, those are the surest of happiness 
who strive to decrease the divisor, while all the 
fools try to increase the dividend. Have+want= 
happiness. 

“All his benefits” ! Let us face the commonest 
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gifts of life, and learn what a wealth of enjoyment 
is in them. We neglect and forget how much it 
means just to live. 

Do we realize the joy of eating? It is good to 
say grace at table, but it is better to feel grace. If 
we would eat slowly and strive carefully to taste, 
how many new flavors we should find! We should 
learn the deliciousness of roasting ears, as did 
Thoreau, and how good bread mail butter is, 
and the inner meaning of an apple. Health 
would wait on enjoyment. “‘Fletcherizing”’ our 
food means simply eating thankfully. So when 
we “forget not all his benefits,” but gratefully try 
to enjoy what we eat, he already blesses us with 
health; for we want more and more the simpler 
foods. The man who bolts his food is a sinner; 
the hermit who despises it is no less. 

There are those also who sin against God’s 
own peculiar liquor. They drink water as if it 
were a common thing. Plentiful it is, but not 
common. He is a blessed man who has learned 
to taste water and linger at this bowl, for he for- 
gets not “his benefits.” 

And air! Have you become a connoisseur in 
airs, or is all air the same? ‘There are as many 
brands of air as of wine, and as different. ‘There 
is the mountain air and the seashore, and valley 
air and woodsy, and the air of summer and of 
spring and of autumn and of winter. Each has 
its excellence. God’s angels serve them to us in 
due order. No changing wines at the banquet of 
kings can equal them. It is a surer sign of high 
culture to appreciate the nutty breath of October 
than to tell the flavor of royal Johannisberger. 

These are fundamental benefits. I mention 
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but a few items of a long list. We count them 
common, perhaps smile at the idea of “learning 
to enjoy” them, yet it is the very foundation of 
contentment to study the rudimentary blessings 
of life. 

The “‘love of nature” is an acquired taste. As 
we grow up, vicious and artificial tastes gather 
upon us, as rust on iron. We learn to want luxu- 
ries, dress, jewels, wine, overheated amusements, 
extravagances. True culture consists in cleaning 
these barnacles off the soul; false culture invents 
barnacles. It is hard; only by much self-restraint 
and discipline do we become able to enjoy a way- 
side flower, without picking it, and to get such 
rare pleasure from a bird’s song in the morning 
that it thrills us all day. 

Now, it is the simple things in life that are 
“his benefits,” as distinguished from the complex 
and confectioned things which are “artificial 
benefits.” 

We must become so attuned to the universe 
that an autumn leaf falling against the window- 
pane shall set the music going in our harps. We 
must be so adjusted to nature, which is God, 
that a greensward sweeps the eye like a benedic- 
tion, and a baby cloud flushing in the summer 
evening cheers us as a psalm, and the warm sun- 
light lying thick upon the floor brings us a mes- 
sage of peace. This it is to “forget not all his 
benefits.” 

When the love of nature is suffused with the 
love of God, our lives have attained a rare 
height, where common cares hardly find us; 
we live in a world where subtle joys, “which 
the world knoweth not, neither indeed can 
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know,” find us and whisper their secrets in sweet 
confidence to us. 


“Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.” 


O my soul, forget not all his benefits ! 
And the soul makes answer: 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


* All his benefits.” Does a child love you, and 
look up to your eyes, as men look up to kings? 
Does one heart trust you, and find happiness in 
your smile? Does a weak soul lean on you, as on 
a staff for strength? Are you capable of work, — 
good, strong, vitalizing work? Can you sleep, 
and thus ‘‘ knit up the raveled sleeve of care’’? 
Have you hope? Is there something in you which 
can laugh? Have you a belief and a vision that 
transform death into a door, beyond which is 
light? Have you hallowing memories of the 
blessed dead? Then “bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits!” 

The more we love simple things the nearer we 
get to God. Artificiality of wants, desire for the 
novel and unusual, kills wonder and worship. 


“Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases” (verse 3). 


E is the cure. That is his name. Above 
all else, he is the cure of life. 
It is a late and generally accepted fact among 
physicians, that nature (i. e., God) does all the 
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curing. Medicines only remove obstacles, ward 
off enemies, and are mere auxiliaries to the heal- 
ing power of nature. 

Now, soul diseases, or sins, are cured precisely 
like body diseases. Observe nature’s way. If 
you strike a tree with an axe, time will dress the 
wound and smooth and cover it, until even the 
scar becomes lovely. The old earth spins its 
green on crumbling walls, embosses the rough 
stump with shelving fungi, keeps pure the running 
streams, dissolves to dismfected dust the carcass 
of the buffalo, knits up the gaping wound, and 
seems ever weaving at the loom of health. 

Even so are sins healed. God is the sun and 
air to the spirit of a man. Only when we keep 
our hearts shut and close, do they remain damp 
and sickly and develop fevers of abnormal desire 
and slow wastings of remorse and ennui. Have 
you festering memories? Let in the God-thought, 
and they will heal. Have you a crooked and mis- 
shapen will? Let in the God-thought, and it will 
straighten and strengthen, and become like his own 
perfect and sweet and powerful will. Have you un- 
healthy, hot affections? Let in the God-thought, 
and they will cease to burn, and lose their torment, 
and die, as vicious germs die in the sunlight. 

Mark, we are not to get our healing by praying 
for it, asking this and that, so much as by simply 
letting in the Infinite. It is the presence of God’s 
Spirit that heals. The healing lies in what he 7s, 
more than in any gift of his. 


“Thy gifts, alas! cannot suffice, 
Unless thyself be given; 
‘Thy presence makes my paradise, 
And where thou art is heaven.” 
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“Who redeemeth thy life jrom destruction” (verse 4). 
RR, EDEEMETH — that is, buyeth off — thy life 


from destruction as though we were sold to 
death daily, or exposed to death for sale, and 
bought off by the healing Spirit. 

Never a day but we thread our way through 
crowds of dangers, — not only upon the sea, amid 
storms, on rocky passes, with wild beasts, in 
poison glades, on the dangerous frontier among 
savages, but even at home. The mouth of a 
healthy person swarms with germs of deadly 
diseases; only the angel of health slays them. 
The white corpuscles rage incessant war upon the 
minute enemies that invade the blood. We walk 
the streets and brush by a hundred fatal acci- 
dents. Death lurks in the air we inhale, in the 
water we drink, in the food we eat. Death hides 
for us behind every corner and waits for us from 
the top of every tall building, stands ready by 
our bed with his white horse all saddled, and 
keeps pace with us as we tread the streets. And 
hourly He who extends my life until its set term 
attends and buys off my time. Then hourly let 
me turn a grateful look to him, “who redeemeth 
my life from destruction !” 


“Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies”’ (verse 4). 


HERE is a kindness that is not loving, and a 
mercy that is not tender. 
An old and faithful soldier of Turkey, Fuad 
Pasha, was recently released from an awful prison. 
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Seven years ago he was unjustly condemned, by 
the machinations of his enemies, to death. The 
sultan pardoned him, but commuted his sentence 
to solitary confinement. Seven years he lay in 
a filthy dungeon at Damascus. He lost hope. 
He tried to starve himself to death. The sultan 
had mercy, but it was not tender mercy. 

The courts of France released Alfred Dreyfus 
only when public opinion threatened and shamed 
them. Emile Zola and a few other brave spirits 
compelled this justice. Recently the courts of 
France held “not guilty” the man who tried to 
assassinate Dreyfus at Zola’s funeral. Kindness 
compulsory, but not loving-kindness. 

There is no reserve of bitterness in God’s for- 
giveness. When he pardons, he pardons “all 
mine iniquity.” His heart is so large that all our 
littleness and meanness are swallowed up in it, as 
pebbles are lost in the ocean. His love is so deep 
that our waywardness does but ripple it a mo- 
ment in the hour of our reconciliation. His holi- 
ness is like the sky, and our sin melts upon it as 
a small cloud. So, if you have found his presence, 
forget your sins, for he has forgotten them. 


“Who crowneth thee” (verse 4). 


E gives — plus. There is always a little some- 
thing added, to crown all, to cap all. 

It is this little added something that is the best 
part of everything. ‘The flavor of an apple is the 
best of it, yet it is such an infinitesimal portion 
that no scales can weigh it. Nor can any scales 
mark the fragrance gone from the flower. No 
medical examination can detect the “‘expression”’ 
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gone from a face, nor hope fled from a soul, nor 
love withered in a heart. 

A cheap and barren city flat may be a paradise 
if the “crown” of love is there; and the loaded 
luxury of a Newport palace may be a hell if that 
indescribable something is absent. 

Anne Hathaway, said Shakespeare, “hath a 
way.” Any woman’s way is her secret of power. 
Who can measure what we call the flash of an 
eye or the fascination of a lip? Who can define 
an author’s “style”? Yet it is this that makes 
him. What barometer can gauge the “air” of 
friendship? What thermometer can register the 
warmth of love? What electric dial can show 
the depression we get from impurity, or the 
stimulus we receive when we meet goodness ? 

Even our religion may lack this finishing and 
beautifying grace. ‘‘Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” Much godliness is a hard 
wall with no flowers in the crannies. 

I have known old people whose godliness was 
like a century plant; it bloomed into fragrant 
contentment only at the close of life. 

Now, all we get from God is good, — life, health, 
forgiveness, help, and heaven. But I make bold 
to say that the very best of his gifts is that peculiar, 
gracious crown of loveliness that he sets upon the 
soul that follows him closely, And these that 
through him have become lovely are they who 
do the most good in the world, These are the 
real missionaries among lost souls; these, I mean, 
who have that “added something” of winsome- 
ness, sweetness, and gladness; these of eyes too 
pure to see evil, of hearts too loving to retain the 
memory of a wrong, of thoughts too gentle to im- 
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agine the mischief around them. “If I speak 

with the tongues of men and of angels . . . and 

know all mysteries, and all knowledge; and if I 

have all faith . . . and if I bestow all my goods to 

feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, 

but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 
“Add to your faith — love.” 


“Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so 


that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s 
(verse 5). 


HIS may be an allusion to the molting of the 

eagle, or it may simply mean that He gives 
us a continually renewed, eagle-like youth. Some 
scholars lean to one interpretation and some to 
the other. But, either way, the meaning is that 
the influence of the God-thought upon us is a 
continuous renewal of youth. 

At a banquet in Boston, shortly after the Span- 
ish war, an Englishman made a speech in which 
he dwelt caustically upon the defenselessness of 
American cities, saying that an English fleet could 
reduce Boston to ruins in a few hours. Following 
him a witty Bostonian made reply: ‘The gentle- 
man labors under a misapprehension. Boston is 
not a locality; Boston is a state of mind!” 

Of youth it may be said likewise that it is not 
a stage of growth; it is a state of mind. There 
are old young people and young old people. Old 
age is not years; it is disillusion, pessimism, 
world-weariness, ennui. 

Sin ages the soul rapidly. It burns out the hope, 
destroys the resiliency of the spirits, obscures 
belief in good things. Sin sucks the juice of life. 
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The strongest characteristic of youth is faith. 
Only youth goes to war. The armies of the Ameri- 
can War of the Rebellion were recruited from boys 
eighteen and under. It is the faith of youth that 
attempts the impossible. It laughs at obstacles. 

It is this faith quality of youth that ‘does 
things.” An ounce of faith is better than a pound 
of experience if any dangerous thing is to be 
undertaken. 

Youthful nations expand during their faith-era, 
and decay when they become critical. In Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives” we are impressed by the youth- 
fulness of the heroes of early Rome; in Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall” all the figures seem old, the 
race is decrepit. Goths conquer the Romans 
because the former are young in spirit and the 
latter are aged. 

It was the faith of the Puritans under Crom- 
well that made them militant; the same faith 
nerved the New England Puritans to conquer 
the granite soil. 

That which strikes me most in all great doers, 
whether Napoleon or Luther or Garibaldi or 
Wesley, is their youthfulness of spirit. They be- 
lieve. They are sure of themselves, of the uni- 
verse, of fate. Their hands do not tremble. 

And this is precisely the quality of the religious 
“faith”? which “saves.” 

Living in touch with God we believe in good 
men and women, we have confidence in the world’s 
progress, we lean upon the cosmic beliefs and 
scorn passing facts. We believe the poets, and 
doubt the doubters. We attack gigantic reforms. 
We set to work with song and cheer to overturn 
ancient and buttressed frauds. We stand gaily 
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at each moral Thermopyle and jibe the over- 
whelming odds of evil. We send a small boat- 
load of missionaries to a group of cannibal islands 
to convert them to decency and civilization — and 
succeed. 

Missions are the quintessence of religious 
youthfulness. 


Hope is a second characteristic of youth. As 
the bottom of the hour-glass fills with the sands 
of wisdom, the top is emptied of the sands of hope. 

Youth is buoyant, cheerful; something is sure 
to happen. Old age knows too much; nothing 
ever happens. 

Now, the apostle says, ““we are saved by hope ” 
as well as by faith. That must mean that when 
the God-thought enters the life it dowers one with 
bright anticipations. And so it does. In every 
temptation there is a way of escape, in every 
valley of sorrow are rarer flowers; hope gives us 
an ever green interest in the world; and even the 
gloom of death is engulfed in the white sea of 
hope and we enter the last darkness with the con- 
fidence of bidden children. 

The fountain of eternal youth — is God. 


The third mark of youth is love. 

Whatever his age, he who has ceased to love 
has grown old. 

We dread old age because we shudder at love- 
lessness. We value bright eyes and shapely lips 
as love’s assets. 

But there is a heart that grows younger as the 
years crowd on. ‘There is a face where every 
wrinkle is an added charm. There is a life story 
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in which each sickness and disappointment and 
failure is but the opening of another rose in the 
garden of love. It is the heart, the face, the life 
story love has consecrated. 

It is a sane, healthful, and natural vision of God 
that feeds the eternal fire of love. For God is love. 

God has many attributes: he is powerful, all- 
wise, omnipresent, and the like; but he is not 
called loving by the prophets and apostles; love 
is not one of his attributes; love is himself; he 
is love. Hence, if any man thinks God is in him 
and does not love, —love men, love the bright 
world, love all things, — he is a liar and the truth 
is not in him. 


Faith, hépe, and love, — these are the traits of 
youth. 

But these are the very traits of religion ! 

Even so, the life of God in the soul is nothing 
but eternal youth. 


“The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment 
for all that are oppressed”’ (verse 6). 


EHIND a companion of God is always this 

thought, like a wall. Some time, some way, 
he will overturn evil and make right triumph. 
Men come and go, but this persistent principle 
remains in the earth. He who finds it and believes 
it is invincible; he leans his back against the 
pillars of the universe. 

Luther stayed himself by it, and faced the Diet 
of Worms. “Here I stand. God help me. I 
cannot do otherwise.” 

Washington fed his courage by it. Lincoln 
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rested his cause upon it. Garibaldi, Juarez, 
Cromwell, every great leader whose results have 
been permanent, has followed it. 

In prison it has cheered the fallen, at the stake 
it has made the martyr’s spirit triumph. “God 
lives!”? has been the battle-cry of all who have 
pitted themselves against tyranny. 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, — 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” 


“He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts 
unto the children of Israel” (verse 7). 


THs is the historical argument. Time is the 

best proof of God. If you do not believe 
there is a power that steadily makes for righteous- 
ness, how do you account for the gradual uplift 
of the world ? 

Nero and Paul face each other. Paul is im- 
prisoned, to be slain. But he appeals to time, 
and time cuts the throat of Nero, and wipes out 
the last vestige of that system of oppression of 
which he was the expression. 

The debased serfs of feudalism in the middle 
ages seem to have no hope; the people seem 
sealed under the autocratic, capricious power of 
afew. Time breaks the sword of the feudal lord 
and hands the ballot to the peasant. 

The African slave of 1850 fears that the sound 
of the scourge shall be as eternal as the growth of 
the cane. Time overturns. The slave is a sover- 
eign citizen. The slave-trader is an outlaw hunted 
by the gunboats of all nations. 
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The old globe slowly swings into the circle of 
light. 


“The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy” (verse 8). 


HERE are four attributes of God: compassion 
(a better translation than mercy), grace, 
slowness to anger, and plenty of mercy. 
Compassion is “suffering with.” It is this that 
shines in “the story that transformed the world,” 
the death of Jesus upon the cross. In that was 
revealed the character of God. No longer must 
he be supposed a far-removed Conservator of the 
world, a distant Deity dwelling in unapproach- 
able light; but he bends, he comes near, he enters 
into our affairs, incorporates his personality into 
our flesh and blood. Our great struggles with 
sin and circumstance — he is not indifferent to 
them. He makes them his own. Into the thick 
of men sighing for deliverance he plunges, and 
himself assists them “with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.” Their battle is his battle; their 
hope his hope. He will expose the blackness of 
sin as it was never seen before. ‘The horrors of 
distorted human passions he goes to meet. He 
is dragged from prison to court, smitten, beaten, 
spit upon. He gave his back to the smiters and 
his cheek to them that pluck out the beard. 
Smirched, begrimed with filthy hands, with welts 
on his back where the scourge fell, his face red 
and his eyes near blinded by the blood trickling 
from the mock crown, he stumbles on out of the 
gate, an accursed being, at last to be raised in a 
triumph of all that is devilish and malignant upon 
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a racking cross, to die with a shriek of utter tor- 
ture wrung from his dry lips when burst his 
mighty heart. Well might Isaiah, as this scene 
passes before his prophetic eye, exclaim : 


“ And it shall be said in that day, 
Lo, this is our God; 
We have waited for him, and he will save us. ... 
For he said, Surely they are my people, 
My children; 
So he was their Saviour. 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, . . . 
In his love and in his pity he redeemed them; 
And he bare them, and carried them. . . . 
Doubtless thou art our father, 
Though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not: 
Thou, O Lord, art our father, our redeemer; 
Thy name is from everlasting.” 


Grace is a word that has been so covered with 
the mass of superstition and sacerdotalism that 
we have almost forgotten its simple, sweet signifi- 
cance. It is not anything dark, mysterious, and 
supernatural. We do not get it through signs and 
ceremonies. Grace is simply and only the “shin- 
ing” of a personality. Grace is the beaming of 
the heart, the pleasant glow of the soul. Grace is 
that electric current that flows to us from a friend 
when he smiles. 

Applied to God, grace is simply the delightful 
glow that comes from his personal presence. 
Hence we are said to be “‘saved by it.”” We are 
not saved by anything God does for us, nor by a 
belief in any statement about him, nor by the 
results of any historical fact, so much as by the 
actual shining into our lives of God’s face. 

Rest assured, when you find the true God, you 
will have found something that shines. If you 
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think you know God, and if your knowledge of 
him troubles and harasses you and makes you 
gloomy or fearful, something is wrong. The 
thought of God is the true Holy Grail, the cup 
the medieval knights sought, the chalice that 
glowed and pulsed with such a light that he who 
beheld it felt such bliss as he had never known. 
So when the real God comes into your life he 
brings, without fail, “joy unspeakable and full of 
lory.” 

“The Lord is gracious.” He shines, he beams, 
he penetrates us with a deep joy that is more than 
happiness, for it is bliss. 

“Slow to anger” is he. The original has it, 
“of long nostrils,” as the noblest-blooded Jews 
had long noses. In other words, God is noble, 
patrician, with high and gentle thoughts; the 
opposite of vulgar, narrow thoughts, with burning 
and vindictive disposition. 

Slow to anger is opposed to being petulant, 
quick-tempered. Only those who are strangers 
to God’s fellowship imagine him touchy, critical, 
and egotistic. He is not of martinet spirit, watch- 
ing to catch us in some petty sin. He is no detect- 
ive, shadowing us with his terrible eye to note 
our every slip. He has no bloodhounds to track 
us, no spies to shadow us. 

His all-seeing eye is all-charitable. His all- 
power is loaded and crammed with all-love. The 
hand that holds us in its hollow is a Father’s hand. 
He watches us, but it is to detect the first symptoms 
of return to him, that he may quickly forget all 
our folly and hold us in his bosom of forgiveness. 
God’s mind is nobler than our nobility; and 
nobleness, even among us, is marked by pity and 
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tenderness toward inferiors. We have not to do 
with a petty tyrant or a capricious monarch. Mul- 
tiply the noblest nature you know by infinity, and 
you have God. 

God is noble, 


“and the nobleness that lies 
In you and me, sleeping, but never dead, 
Rises in majesty to meet his own.” 


He is “‘plenteous in mercy.” Plenty is royal. 
Kings do not stint themselves. When royalty 
feasts, there is enough left for a dozen ordinary 
families. When the emperor pays, he adds double. 

When God sends rain, it comes upon the road- 
side and the river; when man irrigates, he must 
be saving and confines his water to his patch of 
ground. Men’s lamps and candles shed a con- 
fined ray; God’s sun spills over deserts and moun- 
tains and interstellar spaces. God’s flowers bloom 
also in the deep woods where no eye sees them; 
ours are in trim beds. God’s gems are “in the 
dark caves of ocean buried,” and his gold seams 
the rocks; our treasures are counted carefully. 

Lavishness is a trait of love. The lover keeps 
no reckoning of the flowers he sends his mistress; 
the mother keeps no books of account for the 
caresses she gives her child. And God is Love 
Almighty. When he saves, it is “to the uttermost.” 
When he pardons, it is “all my iniquity.” When 
he gives, it is “‘above all that we ask or think.” 

It dishonors him when we fear that, though we 
have asked his forgiveness, yet perhaps there is 
some sin we have committed for which we shall 
yet be punished. We dare not smile up at him 
in full assurance of his favor, because we are so 
evil; it seems presumption. This is a vulgar 
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sin that puts on the coat of humility. Those 
honor God most who dare believe in his full love, 
forgiveness, and friendship. 


“He will not always chide: neither will he keep 
his anger for ever”’ (verse 9). 


HAT is, God bears no grudges. 

Like every natural process, anger is essen- 
tially good, and, like everything else, good only 
in its place. Jesus burned with anger against the 
Pharisees. 

But anger is like manna, good only when it is 
fresh. It is the kept and nursed anger that sours 
and spoils the heart that holds it. 

It is the small nature, whose pride has been 
piqued, whose egotism has been offended, whose 
self-esteem has been hurt, that retains anger until 


- it becomes dull resentment. 


Right anger is the automatic heat of the soul at 
the sight of cruelty or the triumph of evil. Wrong 
anger is the pain of wounded selfishness. A high 
soul cannot cherish and hotly meditate vengeance. 

God’s proper anger at our deeds which soil or 
disfigure ourselves or others is the flush a father 
feels when his son is guilty of a harmful folly. 
The father, in the parable, must have mingled 
indignation at the prodigal’s self-destruction with 
pity for his sufferings; but it all vanished when 
the boy returned. No drop of reproach was 
mixed into the cup of joy, that the son, who had 
been dead, was alive again. And when we once 
seek God in contrition, his anger is all nobly 
gone. 


God bears no grudges. 
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“He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor re- 
warded us according to our tiniquities”’ 
(verse 10). 


UPPOSE he had! Suppose, when we neglected 
him, forgot to pray, disobeyed his will, neg- 
lected his worship, and dropped him altogether 
from our lives — suppose then that he did the 
same to us! Then, should he neglect to make the 
grass grow and the sun shine, and even forget to 
keep our hearts beating and our lungs breathing, 
one moment of his neglect would extinguish our 
life like a snuffed candle. 

But the Lord doth not so deal. While we forget 
to pray, he remembers to feed us; while we omit to 
give thanks, he sends us grateful sleep; while we 
worship never, but idle in godlessness, he stands 
by our bedside and guards us from the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness. The most ungrateful 
infidel may stand in the market-place and raise 
his puny fist to heaven and curse God and empty 
the filth of his heart against his Maker; and God, 
who could crush him like an egg-shell, feeds and 
nourishes him, gives him health and love and life. 

God is so great he need not retaliate. And it 
is this noble gentleness toward our pitiful little- 
ness that kindles magnanimity and goodness in 
us. “Thy gentleness hath made me great!” 

“Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do!” So he dealt with his enemies. 

How wonderful are God’s dealings! For our 
crimes hurled at him he answers with the cross. 
For our doubts he reveals his will, and in doing 
that our doubts dissolve. For our fretfulness and 
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complaining he smites not, but cries, “Come, I 
will give you rest.” For all this chapter of igno- 
rance and failure we call life, he enfolds us in the 
downy coverture of death, and bears us to his 
morning fields. Oh, the height and depth of the 
love of God! Oh, the majesty and mystery of his 
wide heart! Oh, the marvel of it all — his noble 
forbearance, his unwearied patience! ‘Bless the 


Lord, O my soul!” 


“For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear 
him” (verse 11). 


* ACCORDING to the height of the heaven,” 

is the original. The poet has here chosen 
the sublimest of measures whereby to measure 
God’s feeling. 

The sky is the feeder of great thoughts. Not 
only its rain comes down upon the grass of the 
field, but it drops also quickening hints of possible 
grandeur upon the imaginations of men. No one 
can contemplate it by night and fail to feel the 
tug of the infinite at his soul; nor watch it as it 
flames in bannered radiance at sunset, when the 
softest blushes and most evanescent whispers of 
color mingle with gold and purple shining, and 
not know some inner surge of adoration toward 
the overwhelming loveliness fading before him. 

It is the aecepted symbol of all that glory 
which mankind dreams. Jesus came to bring 
to men “the kingdom of the heavens” — some- 
thing of that star-life, that light-filled hope, that 
calm, orbital poise of soul, which the heavens 
typify. We shall have his Kingdom when men 
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learn to love. as royally as sunsets, to trust as 
fixedly as stars, to order their society and govern- 
ments as smoothly as the punctual planets, and 
to suffer as summer storms which leave the land- 
scape breathing freshness behind them. 

Men might all be infidels if it were not for the 
sky, which preaches God subtly into our sub- 
conscious feeling. Here is God, for here is wonder, 
and wonder is the mother of worship. Here is 
infinity, stretching, field on field, into the unknown. 
Here is law, marking in the darkness the figures 
for the spheres to dance. And this is my God and 
my Father—he who dwells within this awful 
circle and rules all. He who shines in my heart 
as Holy Spirit, in the face of Jesus Christ, is 
this high and boundless Master of galaxies. I am 
linked with the Infinite. He calls me his child. 

My God is not the petty deity of some narrow 
cult, the artificial creature defined by some creed. 
Orion is his breastplate and Arcturus his signet, 
the Pleiades are gems upon the buckle of his robe, 
and Ursa Major is his moving scepter. How then 
can I indulge in sectarian strife and damn my 
neighbors for their difference from me? How 
can I, whose God is so vast, be small and mean ? 

Study the sky, and it will cure you of a hundred 
follies. Let its message sink into your thought; 
it is God’s first Bible. ‘Sometimes gentle,” says 
Ruskin, “‘sometimes capricious, sometimes awful; 
never the same for two moments together; almost 
human in its passions, almost spiritual in its ten- 
derness, almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to 
what is immortal in us is as distinct, as its ministry 
of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal 
is essential.” 
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“As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he re- 
moved our transgressions from us”? (verse 12). 


HERE breathes Oriental, poetic beauty. The 

kernel of it is, that the God-thought in us 
purifies the conscience and restores to us our lost 
self-respect. 

There have been many attempts to build sys- 
tems of ethics without reckoning God. This has 
been due perhaps to over-dogmatism. Each sect 
appropriates God and ties him up with its little 
code of conduct. But the human mind is wide 
and variable. Unsatisfied with the narrow thought 
of God with which they were confronted, many 
have abandoned God as a superstition and have 
tried to nurture morality with maxims. 

A truer era is dawning. God is overflowing all 
sectarian fences and filling the world with his 
presence. Of his fulness we can now all receive. 

And there is no thorough goodness that does 
not root itself in the God-idea. Morality is as 
wavering as our ignorance when it is based merely 
on experience and reasonings. Oak-like and 
virile morality must sink down and draw upon the 
fundamental instincts. It must originate in the 
subconsciousness. It must be a persuasion deeper 
than mental processes. It must be a profound 
bent of the soul, not a conclusion of the occasion. 

One who has to. weigh and argue always to 
determine what is right is like a blind man who 
must grope his way. The God-conviction is the 
eye of the soul. When we know God it creates in 
us the instinct of righteousness. We find our way 
as bees their homing way. 
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Hence God entering our conscious life removes 
us from evil. Where a sane, true feeling of God 
dwells, from that heart impurity and malice flee 
as far as the east is from the west. 


“Tike as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him” (verse 13). 


HERE is the very sublimest conception in the 
whole realm of thought — that the relation 

of God to us is that of a father toward his child. 

Jesus took it as the key-note of his teaching. 

It is marvelous how this Hebrew singer, in a 
half-civilized nation and a barbarous age, came 
upon such a towering idea. Where did he get it? 
Certainly not from the heathen around him. God 
as a pitying Father does not appear in the ancient 
religions, and not too often in Judaism. 

Men form their notion of God from their earthly 
relations. The gods of Egypt and Greece were 
like their Pharaohs and Ajaxes, puissant mon- 
archs, dread and fickle. Much of the present- 
day notion of God has come to us from the times 
when men had kings and feudal lords, irresponsi- 
ble and capricious, to rule them. In much reli- 
gious literature I find God very like a sultan, a huge, 
frowning figure, related to his distant serfs only 
by his laws, his rewards and punishments. 

Yet all the while a sweet and wholesome analogy 
was among men, — that of father and child. The 
family is God’s tall, white angel that has been 
ever present with the race to insinuate the truth. 
Never a little boy climbed into his father’s lap, 
but the eternal truth of man and God was acted 
there. 
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Let me not therefore call the Lord my King or 
my Sovereign, for kings and sovereigns belong 
to the era of the world’s outgrown experiments in 
government; but let me say, “Our Father who 
art in heaven”; for so long as humanity lasts 
there shall be fathers, and children shall love 
them, and the truth about God shall shine from 
every cradle, as the truth about God shone once 
from the cradle which was a manger in Bethlehem. 


“For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that 
we are dust” (verse 14). 


pees God, that God shall judge my soul, not man. 
I marvel when they say, 
“Think of that awful ca 
No pitying. fellow sinner’s eye shall scan 
ith tolerance thy soul, 
But his, who knows the whole!’ 
The God whom all men fear is wholly just. 
Hold thou that last word dear, 
And live untouched by fear. 
He knows with what strange fires he mixed this dust. 
The heritage and race, 
The circumstance and place, 
Which make us what we are; were from his hand, 
That left us faint of voice, 
Small margin for a choice: 
He gave, I took; shall I not fearless stand ? 
Hereditary bent, 
That hedges in intent, 
He knows, be sure, the God that shaped thy brain. 
He loves the soul he made, 
He knows his own hand laid 
The mark of some ancestral stain. 
Not souls severely white, 
But groping for more light, 
- Are what eternal Justice here demands. 
Fear not! He made thee dust! 
Cling to that sweet word: ‘Just!’ 
All’s well with thee if thou art in just hands. 
Reeves ALDRICH. 
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“As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind pass- 
eth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more” (verses 15, 16). 


HERE is hardly a poet, since poets began to 
muse, that has not sung the brevity and 
uncertainty of life. It is a thing we know when 
we are young, and we realize when we grow 
old. 

It is strange how this thought works differently 
in different dispositions. ‘The sensualist uses it 
to excuse his debauch. ‘‘ Let us eat, drink and be 
merry,” he exclaims, “for to-morrow we die.” 
The frivolous make it their argument for pleasure- 
chasing: “‘Gather the rosebuds while we may.” 
The cynic draws from it his sneer, and gives his 
opinion of the struggles of men by drawing a 
skull and cross-bones with the device, ‘‘What’s 
the use?”? The monk and nun and hermit quote 
it as the reason of their withdrawal from the 
world. The strenuous apostle repeats it to urge 
himself to more untiring efforts — so much to do, 
so little time to do it. The kind and gentle soul 
finds in it the inspiration of good deeds. “I shall 
pass this way but once,” he says; “let me there- 
fore make all the happiness I can.” 

The fact is that any argument is but half a 
conclusion; the other half is the mind that hears 
it. To the sensual the brevity of life is an excite- 
ment to fiercer self-indulgence, lest he miss some- 
thing. The same thought renders the lazy lazier, 
the busy busier, the pessimist gloomier, the 
optimist more cheery, the gentle gentler. 

There is no moral excellence in any fact, any 
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reasoning, any philosophy, or anything in: nature, 
in art, or in science. All these things are mind- 
food. What they become when we eat them de- 
pends on the kind of mind. In a hog corn becomes 
hog, in a man it becomes man, in a bird it becomes 
bird. 

It is the subtle influence of personality alone 
that can change hog to man; that is, that can 
alter the nature and structure of our moral fiber. 
We are transformed only by personal influence. 
It is the radiance of good men that makes the 
world good. Personality is the sole generative, 
creative moral thing. 

And the most potent of all personalities is God’s. 
The technical, Scriptural name for his personal 
influence is grace. It is this unseen force beating 
in eternal tides against the world that betters it — 
and this alone. We commonly think of grace as 
a mild thing. It is mild as the sunshine is mild. 
But as the sun is the source of every known ter- 
restrial force, and makes every living thing grow, 
and sucks the ocean’s breast to feed the rivers, 
and is a power which if withdrawn would freeze 
our globe into absolutely lifeless, motionless solid- 
ity; so grace, or the personal influence of God, 
waters the springs of all progress, originates and 
sustains all virtue, keeps hope ever green, breathes 
into each soul’s nostrils the breath of life and 
steadily uplifts the race. 

When a man is God’s companion, every fact 
helps him. ‘All things work together for good” 
to him. And it is to such a one that an added 
tenderness and sweetness come in his heart when 
he meditates that man is as a flower of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is no more. 
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I am but a mote, he ponders, but, O God, a mote 
in thy sunbeam; I am but.a flower, but thy fingers 
shall pluck me and thy breast wear me; I am but 
a floating leaf, but I glide down thy stream; I am 
but a cloud, but a cloud upon thy sky! 


And I smiled to think God’s goodness 
Flowed around our incompleteness, 
’Round our restlessness his rest. 

Mrs. Browninc. 


“But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him” 
(verse 17). 


(THE word mercy (checed) here used is from a 
primitive Hebrew root (chkacad) which means 
“to bow the head,” as a gracious king might do 
in granting a petition. Hence it is practically 
grace, or God’s loving favor. ‘Therefore God’s 
gracious, helpful, regenerating personal influence 
is just as eternal and fixed as his law. God’s law 
is his will; God’s grace is his own self, shining. 
We sometimes imagine God’s laws to be the 
immutable things that bind us, and that his grace 
is something that comes afterward and interferes 
with and palliates these laws. But God’s self is 
even before his will. I can never do his will per- 
fectly, for I am imperfect, faulty; but I can love 
him perfectly. When I rest upon his heart, and 
by love partake of his nature, I am abiding in 
that which is even greater, more eternal and es- 
sential than law, for God’s self, and his mercy, 
as the forth-shining of that self, “is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.”’ 
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“And his righteousness unto children’s children; 
to such as keep his covenant, and to those 
that remember his commandments to do them ” 
(verses 17, 18). 


Gov'’s personal influence enters not only into 

separate individuals here and there, but it 
gets into the blood of the race. His purpose is 
not only to save men by conversion but also by 
breeding. Christ came not only to redeem men 
singly, but also to redeem the stock; so that “‘as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

And this must be so, if He would save ‘‘the 
world.” HE there is to be any millennium, when 
all shall know him, “from the least to the great- 
est,” and the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord, “‘ as the waters cover 
the sea,” then people must be born into the king- 
dom. It must then be the rule, and not the ex- 
ception, for all children to be “sanctified from 
their mother’s womb,” even as John the Baptist. 

Righteousness goes deeper than men’s wills. 
It inheres also in their very blood, in their heredi- 
tary traits. It runs in families; it characterizes 
nations. 

It is this which makes what Horace Bushnell 
calls ‘The Outpopulating Power of the Christian 
Stock.” The good are eventually to outpopulate 
the bad. Only so can the good triumph perma- 
nently. Those families and races that are grounded 
in righteous practises become healthier, more 
virile, than those that are infected with vices. The 
moral peoples gradually live down the immoral. 
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This idea brings the growth of morality under 
the law of evolution. In morals the “‘fittest”’ 
survive. Goodness is simply tougher, more in- 
destructible than evil. The meek “shall inherit 
the earth,” not by any theatric conquest, but 
simply because good races naturally live down 
bad races. 

Thus goodness is seen to have a cumulative 
force, gathering strength as the generations 
increase, ‘‘unto children’s children . . . that re- 
member his commandments to do them”’; rising 
like a tide with the years, swelling unconquerably 
with the centuries, until it shall cover the world 
“fas the waters cover the sea.” 

In addition to the wills of men and their per- 
sonal efforts, there is this tremendous, subter- 
ranean upheaval of the reserve and accumulated 
strength of righteousness. It works beneath the 
present consciousness and often unnoted by it. 
We perceive it only when we glance back over 
history. ‘There we see a constant deposit or al- 
luvium of goodness left by each generation of 
good men. ‘The deposit of evil washes away; 
that of righteousness remains. It is this that 
makes truth mightier than time; “the eternal 
years of God are hers.” 

God’s grace may seem a gentle thing, as the 
awful energy of the sun seems gentle, lying soft 
upon the landscape or glancing upon the waves 
of the lake, but it has in it the sweep of fate. 
When we listen to the world events from Pilate’s 
court to The Hague Conference, we seem to hear 
the slow striking of the clocks of doom. 

When we say “heredity” we think of the trans- 
mission of disease and sin; but there is no hered- 
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ity like that of health, no germs so indestructible 
as those of righteousness. Pests, plagues, mental 
and physical disorders, are handed down to one’s 
progeny, to be sure; but all diseases run their 
course, and finally are extinguished in the blood. 
Health of body and soul has no course; ‘it is incur- 
able, it is eternal, it is “unto children’s children.” 
“Praise the Lord, O my soul!” 


“The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, and his bento ruleth over all” 
(verse 19). 


HE thought of God’s sovereignty, that he is 

a great and mighty One who marshals the 
constellations’and burns up exhausted suns, shall 
not terrify me, for he is my Father. The king 
may be terrible to his subjects and dreaded by 
his soldiers, but his child has no fear of him. So 
all God’s majesty is suffused with parenthood; 
his terrific power has no menace for them that 
dwell in his heart. 

So I look up and smile at the speeding ships of 
stars, for he who guides them guides me. The 
Lord dwelleth “in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
He who thunders in the cloud, and booms in the 
ocean’s surf, and breathes fire from the volcano, 
and bowls this globe along like a cannon-ball 
through space, and exhales souls to life and inhales 
them back to death, and sings in the forest wind, 
and smiles in dawns, and weeps in long days of 
rain —I know him; he has found me, he has 
set his name on my forehead, his own name, he 
covers me with his feathers, I pray to him, saying, 
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‘Our Father,” and he answers me, “‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love.” 


“ Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, 
that do his commandments, hearkening unto 
the voice of his word” (verse 20). 


T is not hard to believe in angels, if we believe 
in the immortality of man. For what shall 
man be? — less than an angel, when endued with 
“‘the power of an endless life’? What must be 
the brain of Socrates, now after two thousand 
years of more learning? What harmonies must 
Beethoven make, now when for almost a hundred 
years he has had to do with the orchestras of 
heaven? What wonderful visions will Keats and 
Wordsworth have, after a millennium of progress 
there? In fact, any soul, even yours or mine, 
might, with the growth of a thousand years tem- 
pering and strengthening the will, ordering and 
divinely filling the passions, training the memory 
until it shall surpass the British Museum, develop- 
ing the inborn talents until speech shall flow finer 
than Shakespeare’s, and music excel Paderewski’s, 
and skill in painting and sculpture go beyond 
Raphael or Phidias, — any soul, living on until 
the character sweetens and ripens and it grows 
like Christ’s, might at last stand up as a companion 
of Gabriel and Michael, and be itself fellow to 
cherubim, and feel before God’s face as though 
at last the Father might have pleasure in looking 
upon his child. 
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“Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers 
of his, that do his pleasure” (verse 21). 


(“Hosts,” masses of men or things, especially masses of 


men for war, armies, etc. “Ministers, simply servants, con- 
noting the retinue or attendants of a monarch.) 


“Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his 
dominion: bless the Lord, O my soul” 
(verse 22). 


HE song concludes with a rapturous choral 
pzan of praise. The singer’s heart runs 
over, he embraces heaven and earth in his 

ery. He has touched upon the highest joy of 
which the human heart is capable. He has caught 
sight of the Holy Grail. 

For what was this Grail, this blessed Cup, 
whose vision floated before the darkness of the 
medieval mind, burning like a beacon to storm- 
beaten sailors? What does it mean to see the 
Cup? It means simply the fulness of love and 
glory. 

Love and glory! MHumanity’s dreams have 
been drunken with the longing for these. We 
have never had enough love; we were made for 
glory. And into the realm of these we are to 
come, when the Master shall lay upon our shoul- 
ders the accolade of death, and purged from the 
faults of time we rise to our career of eternity. 
The true Holy Grail is death. 
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Love and glory! Into these the redeemed spirit 
emerges from pain and weariness. In one form 
or another this same sweet persuasion has brought 
its pledge into how many hearts! To go out from 
this hemmed circumstance of suffering and limita- 
tion into the airy freedom of the life beautiful! 
To pass from the dim-curtained room of pain into 
fields and cool forests of liberty and joy! To look 
no more with vexed heart and puzzled mind upon 
the tangled imperfection of earth, but to view 
each day some holy thing alive with God’s burn- 
ing, unsullied beauty; whether a flower glowing 
like a white soul by the celestial roadside, or a 
pebble alive with supernal rays by the wide- 
whispering sea — something utterly pure, utterly 
good to see and desire! 

And to think with crystal clearness, to act ever 
in unruffled harmony with conscience, to be full 
of passion yet to have every passion clean as fire 
and melting joyously into the flame of truth, to 
work where work is the play of one’s overflowing 
powers, where all work indeed has passed over 
into the glad willingness of play, to live in unselfish- 
ness in a community where unselfishness is never 
betrayed — that is glory! That is the meaning 
of the Cup. 

Life at death shall burst into bloom. Every 
pure hope and noble impulse and generous feeling 
and untarnished love and honest endeavor shall 
open like petals of a white rose and shed its 
full fragrance upon a welcoming air. And every 
base desire and shameful weakness and biting 
care and rasping worriment and hateful sin shall 
fall away like rough scales from around a bud, 
and drop back into the open grave with the un- 
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clean flesh that grew it. That is glory. That is 
what the Cup means. 

Over the wrinkled brow shall pass the hand of 
Him who said, “Behold, I make all things new,” 
and in the beauty of eternal youth the soul shall 
awaken to unfading hope. The deformed or the 
decrepit body, immersed in the river of death, 
shall rise in the image and likeness of “his own 
glorious body.” Eyes scorched with tears shall 
freshen with the dew of happiness. Hands shall 
clasp, soft and fair as a child’s hands, in praise. 
That is glory. That is what the Cup means. 

‘To stand among the congregation of the blessed 
dead when the trumpet shall sound, when the 
tone thereof runs like a lighted torch from lip to 
lip until every soul is kindled, and the fire spreads, 
the sweet fire of love, and the passion of each is 


_ fused into the common song of all, and at last the 


whole multitude which no man can number, of 
all nations and kindreds and tongues, bursts 
into a vast conflagration of praise, a white storm 
of joy, a pillar of fire and glory, which, with a 
sound like the voice of many waters and of mighty 
thunders, rolls upward in celestial harmony, pour- 
ing into the bosom of God its exulting ery: “Alle- 
luia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth . . . 
and he shall reign for ever and ever” — that is 
glory! That is the meaning of the Cup. 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 
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